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a rude awakening from these dreams of a new golden age. The
war had left its legacy of debt; a succession of incompetent
ministers of finance and two bad harvests reduced the treasury
to the yerge of bankruptcy, and when, in May 1789, after an
interval of nearly two centuries, the representatives of the
French clergy, nobles, and commons were assembled to deal
with the crisis, the Revolution began with sweeping attempts at
ordered reform, rapidly drifting into years of internal strife and
foreign war.

Paris itself was a scene of riot, insurrection, and lynch law,
and in the country districts the small farmers and peasants
were sacking the chateaux of their noble landlords. Rumours
of intervention from Austria and Prussia were met in the April
of 1792 by the French Assembly voting for war against the
'tyrants'. Next year English help was offered to the Dutch
when the French Republican armies were invading the Austrian
Netherlands, and the Paris Assembly declared war against
England and Holland. The dreams of peace had vanished, and
for some twenty years war became a normal condition in Europe.

These wars of the French Republic and of the Empire of
Napoleon marked the first stage in a rapid evolution towards
the militarization of all Europe. The progress of the nineteenth
century in the arts of peace had its dark shadow in the new
developments of the art of war. These brought ever-growing
armaments and increased pressure of war conditions upon every
class of the people and every activity of civilized life. It is
interesting to trace the course of these developments, which
culminated in the tremendous destruction of life and property
in the four years of the Great War of 1914-185 and the lasting
stress and peril of the years that followed.

In her wars against the French Republic and Empire, England
at the very outset asserted, and to the end maintained, the
command of the sea. In this the British Navy had from the
first a decided advantage over that of the Republic from
the fact that the Revolution had largely disorganized the French
fleets. Louis XVI in the earlier years of his reign had done
much to improve his navy, but when the Revolution declared